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THE GENERAL TRENDS IN 
CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN MUSIC 

By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 

A FIRST premise must be stated in any attempt to develop 
the characteristic trends or tendencies in contemporary 
Belgian music: it is that since the death of Guillaume 
Lekeu (1894), no artist worthy of being placed beside this master 
has appeared on Belgian soil. The nineteenth century had pro- 
duced the Liegois Cesar Franck (1822-1890), whose lofty genius is 
to-day universally recognized; the Flamand, Peter Benoit (1834- 
1901), the founder of the modern Flemish school, a composer of 
great merit, whose racial originality cannot be contested, although 
he may be reproached with a certain lack of depth and refinement; 
and Guillaume Lekeu, of Verviers, (1870-1894), whose sonata for 
violin and piano, Adagio for string orchestra, and unfinished 
Quartet testify to so marked a personality that we are not going 
too far in supposing he would have been one of the greatest masters 
of our times, if death had not prematurely carried him off. 

That the absence of such masters is the cause of Belgium's 
musical inferiority in this twentieth century cannot well be denied. 
And yet the fact has not prevented Belgium from continuing to be, 
as it has been, a focus for the most intense musical activity. More 
than this: there can be no doubt that, aside from the question of 
"genius," this activity shows itself under aspects which, in their 
entirety, denote a high general level of esthetic elevation, when 
compared to that of the preceding period. From 1830 to 1880, 
approximately, the Belgian artists — with the exception of the 
painters — were guilty, in general, of that form of provincialism 
which consists in adopting the fashions of a larger and more 
important neighboring country, long years after these fashions 
themselves have given place to others in their land of origin. 

Thus, before the time of Charles Decoster, Emile Verhaeren 
and Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgium, from the standpoint of letters, 
was altogether tributary to France. As regards the art of music, 
Paris and Leipsic were the two lighthouses toward which all eyes 
turned, and one of Peter Benoit's most meritorious acts was pre- 
cisely his breaking away from this dependence in order to create 
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a specifically Flemish music, largely based on the folk-song of his 
natal soil. As to Cesar Franck, we know that while still very 
young he lost all touch with his homeland, and that, in reality, 
he owed the bulk of his musical development to French sources. 
Nor should we forget how this "provincial," little by little, began 
to tower in the land of his adoption, and that it was not long 
before he himself was teaching his erstwhile masters. the art of 
pelf-examination, and renunciation of the vulgar and superficial 
esthetics of the time of Louis-Philippe and the Second Empire. 

Also long the guest of France, Lekeu profited largely by 
these lessons. It was because he was able to rise with all the 
vigor of his admirable artistic temperament against an imitative 
"provincialism," that he has conquered, in the choir of modern 
musicians, that eminent place of which his country is so proud 
to-day. 

That the spirit of provincialism has entirely departed from 
Belgium since the death of Lekeu is something which we will not 
for an instant claim. The fact is, that this phenomenen is one 
which is not uniquely observable in any one particular country, 
but which is common to all — and they are numerous — in which 
fashion rules. Only, we must remember that there are degrees 
in this respect, and it cannot be gainsayed that the Belgian pro- 
vincialism of 1910 no longer is marked by the narrow and trifling 
character it showed in 1880. The quasi reflex invitation mechan- 
ically extended by the most rapidly and easily gained successes 
in a neighboring land, has made for a more serious and conscien- 
tious dicipline, by virtue of which an art ideal is followed quite 
irrespective of any considerations of immediate interest. The 
models taken are no longer the money successes of the big noise- 
makers in Paris, but the great art-works of the great masters of 
all lands, first among them Richard Wagner, Cesar Franck, 
Guillaume Lekeu, Claude Debussy. On the other hand, instead 
of confining their admiration exclusively to a certain given period 
or school, the Belgian composers do not neglect, on occasion, to 
search for inspiration in the past, and to adapt to the spirit of 
the times the musical concepts of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and more modern periods. The Belgian musician, formerly ignor- 
ant and uncultured by preference, has, little by little, begun to 
understand that he cannot climb the lofty summits of art unless he 
enlarges his intellectual and esthetic horizons. Hence, more and 
more, he has undertaken to educate himself, reading the works 
which popularize musical history and the questions occurring in 
connection with it. In this way he is gaining an increasing amount 
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of perfection, which makes it possible for him to avoid the grosser 
manifestations of poor taste to which his absolute ignorance of 
all that did not pertain strictly to the technical side of his art 
formerly exposed him. 

This trend toward progress arises out of two currents in 
appearance contradictory, but in reality leading to the same end: 
one of these currents is that of the propaganda carried on in favor 
of the great art-works of the past, with which he had grown en- 
tirely out of touch during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century; the other is that of the persistent encouragement of 
new trends and tendencies, and the reaction against the spirit of 
doubt and denial which, in so far as music is concerned, recog- 
nizes only a certain school, narrowly limited to a certain period 
and to a hard-and-fast esthetic concept. 

The return to the past was, in the main, affected by the 
personal action of that great musical historian F. A. Gevaert 
(1828-1908), during his life- time director of the Royal Conserv- 
atory of Music in Brussels, and to whom were due the admirable 
concerts given of the principal works of Gluck, Handel and J. S. 
Bach, which were incontrovertible revelations to Belgian artists 
and music-lovers at the close of the nineteenth century, and had a 
quite incalculable influence from the point of view of the formation 
of taste and esthetic orientation of the younger generation. After 
the beginning of the twentieth century, this movement was accen- 
tuated, on the one hand, by the organization of concerts of the 
same kind, more and more frequently given; on the other, by 
the progressive endowment of chairs of musical history in the 
Belgian universities and conservatories. The liking for the older 
music was increased until it extended to the precursors of J. S. Bach 
(Schiitz, Carissimi, etc.), to the great Italian monodists (Monte- 
verdi, etc.), and to the composers of the marvellous Franco- 
Netherland school of polyphonic music of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It even resurrected the works of the trouveres 
and troubadours of the Middle Ages. It would be impossible 
to estimate the extent to which these new perspectives opened 
the eyes of the Belgian artists, and the degree to which they aided 
in lending nobility to their ideals. 

The current of modernism made itself felt, in the beginning, 
by the campaign undertaken on behalf of the works of Wagner, a 
campaign set in motion by a small group of dilettanti, immediately 
after the inauguration of the Bayreuth Theatre in 1876. This 
campaign was entirely successful, and within a short space of 
time Belgium had become a glowing centre of expansion for the 
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gigantic conceptions of the great musical revolutionary. 1 Maurice 
Kufferath was the greatest apostle of Wagnerism in Belgium 
(1852-1919). He was the author of a whole series of books on 
the various works of the master of Bayreuth, which have become 
classics. Under the impulsion given by him, the success of the 
latter's music grew in increasing measure, and the numerous 
Wagnerian performances at the Brussels Theatre, from 1880 to 
1914, witness to the enthusiasm with which the Belgian public 
received such scores as the Ring, Tristan, Meistersinger and 
Parsifal. 2 

This preference for Wagner was carried somewhat to excess, 
however, and it cannot be doubted that the immeasurate predilec- 
tion accorded his music in Belgium by an important section of the 
music-loving public contributed not a little to relegate to obscurity 
dramatic works which — for all they were more modest — neverthe- 
less merited a better fate. 

Be this as it may, this predilection had its good as well as 
its bad side; especially where it was not purely a result of snobbery. 
From 1880 to 1900, above all, Wagner's lyric dramas struck many 
a young musician who first made their acquaintance like a genuine 
thunderbolt, after the spectacular and artificial display of "grand 
opera" in general. To these it came as the deep and grandiose 
expression of an estheticism young and freshly vigorous, of a 
radiant ideal, which had issued from the artist's brain to speak 
to their own hearts, to embody their most intimate aspirations. 

On the other hand a movement had outlined itself, during 
the last years of the nineteenth century, in favor of innovation 
and the "young French school." Under the direction of Octave 
Mans (1856-1919), an enlightened Maecenas who, himself, had 
been one of the earliest worshippers at the Bayreuth shrine, expo- 
sitions of painting and sculpture, concerts, and artistic conferences 
were organized, in which one could follow out the most recent 
development of the plastic arts and the esthetics of literature 
and music. The concerts of the "Twenty-two" and of the Libre 
EsthStique, which succeeded them until 1914, will remain, in the 
memory of those who were privileged to attend them, artistic 



'See Edmond Evenepoel's excellent work: Le Wagnerism hors d'Allemagne 
(Bruxelles et la Belgique), Paris, Fischbacher, 1891. 

a This enthusiasm did not survive the outbreak of the war. After the conclusion 
of the latter, however, one section of public opinion, in a spirit which we do not hesitate 
to qualify as narrowly fanatic, opposed the performance of any work by Wagner_ in 
concert or on the stage. A Socialist society alone risked a public performance, during 
June, 1920, of portions of Wagner's Tannhauser, without any further resulting incident 
than the condemnatory comments of a part of the press. 
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events of the very first order, at which in turn, there were revealed 
the most striking works of Cesar Franck, Gabriel Faure, Vincent 
d'Indy, Chausson, Duparc, de Breville, Lekeu, Ravel, Debussy, 
etc. The weekly, L'Art moderne, edited by Octave Mans, was 
the official monitor of this moment, which led the van of artistic 
progress. It never deviated from its lofty line of policy once 
laid down, and in it one finds, as a whole, a faithful echo of all the 
events of the greatest esthetic development which took place in 
Belgium in the course of the last two decades of the nineteenth 
and the first two of the twentieth century. 

It must be said, in praise of the Belgian public, or rather, to 
be more exact, in praise of that more select body whose interest 
in art amounted to a passion, that they accepted with great good 
will and tolerance the "novelties" which more advanced spirits 
endeavored to impose on them. There was resistance, of course, 
but the exception of a few blind reactionaries, whose narrow 
perceptions, in fact, were inimical to all esthetic sensibility, had 
no real influence save on that fraction of the public, but slightly 
interested, which can see only that which tradition has hallowed, 
or only enjoys the charm of the commonplace. The finer spirits, 
on the other hand, were strangely moved by many of these "un- 
edited" accents, and far from committing themselves stupidly, 
sincerely admitted what there might be of the human and eternally 
beautiful to be found in them. This mental attitude explains 
why, at the ThSdtre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, could be given 
first performances of a number of dramatic works of far-reaching 
importance, which Paris had refused to introduce: notably 
Chabrier's Gwendoline (1886), Vincent dTndy's Fervaal (1897), 
Chausson's Le Roi Arthur (1903), Pierre de Breville's Eros vain- 
queur (1910). . . . 



It is in the ambient which we have just described that the 
younger generations of Belgian musicians have been formed. 
And it is certain that at the present moment these generations 
are harvesting the fruits of this more liberal system of instruction, 
are profiting by these broad prospectives opening on distant 
horizons. 

The Flemish school of Peter Benoit, it is true, has not yielded 
all that might have been expected of it. It died out, to speak 
more exactly, with Jan Blockx (1851-1912), Benott's successor as 
director of the Flemish Conservatory of Anvers, and the composer 
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of the popular lyric dramas: Herbergorinses, 1 1897; De Bruid 
der Zee, 2 1901, etc., based on excellent librettos, but musically 
superficial enough, and making a sort of pattern impression after 
the noble effusions of the head of the same school. Gustave 
Huberti (1843-1910) who, though a Walloon, had ranged himself 
in his youth beneath the banner of the Flemish school, retraced 
his steps toward the end of his career, and began to write songs 
whose accents were altogether novel, songs directly inspired by 
the younger French school. As to Edgar Tinel, (1854-1912), 
Flemish born, he seems to have been but very slightly influenced 
by the doctrine of Peter Benoit, and his art, impregnated with 
feeling exceedingly warm and sincere, borrows its language, by 
preference, from Mendelssohn, from Schumann, from the Wagner 
of Lohengrin, and the Liszt of St. Elizabeth. His oratorio St. 
Franciscus, his operas Godelieve and Katherina (1909), breathe 
forth a purely romantic atmosphere, colored by a tendency toward 
musical electicism, and at certain moments, by classic touches in 
the Handelian manner. A pupil of Tinel, the Brugois Joseph 
Ryelandt (b. 1870), strives to realize a more elaborate ideal, and, 
though endowed with a lesser measure of inspirarion, achieves 
in oratorio form {De Komst des Heeren, 3 Op. 45; Maria, Op. 48, 
etc.), works purer in style and more unified in inspiration. Brahms, 
Cesar Franck, Elgar, turn and turn about, captivate and influence 
him. Seconded by literary collaborators of exceptional merit, he 
has undoubtedly contributed to raise the level of contemporary 
oratorio. His chamber-music and his piano compositions display 
the same qualities of good taste and lofty property. He is, to 
sum up, one of those who, though they cannot create a new and 
original musical idiom, nevertheless manage to give their works 
the breath of personal sensibility. 

The present director of the Brussels Conservatory, M. Leon 
Du Bois (b. 1859), is theoretically a follower of the Flemish school. 
But his art — as he himself admits — is impenetrated with Wagner- 
ism to such a degree that any practical relation on his part with 
the tradition of Peter Benoit is out of the question. A sign of 
the times is the fact that his two principle works, the mimodrama 
Le Mart, and the lyric drama Edenie, are both inspired, in the 
literary sense, by one of those writers who, without having the 
importance of a Verhaeren or a Maeterlinck, nevertheless played 
a leading part in the renascence of Belgian letters toward the 

•Princesse d'Auberge. 
2 La Fiancee de la Mer. 
3 L' Avenement du Seigneur. 
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end of the nineteenth century: Camille Lemonnier. The music 
of Du Bois wins us by reason of its composer's perfect technical 
understanding of his art, a fine continuity of lyric development, 
and a wealth of instrumental color which may unquestionably 
be attributed to his Flemish ancestry. 

Another Flamand is M. Paul Gilson (b. 1865), whose output, 
already considerable, shows him to be an exceptionally gifted 
musician, with a consummate scientific knowledge of counterpoint 
and the orchestra, and an uncommon assimilative faculty. 

His first important work, the symphonic poem La Mer (1892), 
created a sensation at its initial performance. Our present per- 
spective discloses certain points in common with the Russians 
(Borodine, Glazounow), which escaped attention twenty-five 
years ago and which, without at all taking away from the intrinsic 
value of the composition, none the less prove those qualities of 
fundamental originality which were ascribed to him at the time 
to have been illusory. The fact remains that about 1890 a young 
musician, of humble origin, had the audacity to draw inspiration 
from a strange art, one hardly known in Belgium, and to make 
use of its characteristics in a musical form — the symphonic poem — 
which, up to the time mentioned, had not as yet received the 
Belgian franchise. 

Since then, M. Gilson has produced a goodly number of 
works which are material evidence that his is an individuality 
fertile in resources of every kind, by no means without poetic 
feeling, and supported at one and the same time by lofty culture 
and a savage craving for independence. There are, for instance, 
cantatas and symphonies of an official nature, which rise far above 
the general level of compositions of the kind. There is an oratorio : 
Francesco, da Rimini, 1895, and the lyric dramas: Prinses Zonnes- 
chyn, 1 1903; and Zeevolk, 2 somewhat massive in their musical 
substance, and very Wagnerian ; but having sustained interest, and 
developed in such fashion that the rules of good taste are never 
broken. There is a whole series of movements for fanfare, ideally 
conceived for the brasses, and on a superior esthetic level, etc. 

To all practical purposes a contemporary of M. Gilson, 
M. Auguste de Boeck has not his colleagues's endowment of 
musical solidity and science. His impulsive temperament delivers 
him up, more or less, to the hazards of his inspirations, which are 
often happy; yet which, in most cases, would benefit by the 
application of self-criticism. M. de Boeck is one of those natures 

1 Princesse Rayon de Solei!. 
*Gens de Mer. 
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at once expansive and richly gifted, whom an excessive thirst 
for independence pushes into a sort of savage eclecticism but 
little suited to the development of good taste, and to the blossom- 
ing forth of perfected works of art. 

He relies too much on his facility, and is too easily contented 
with his first effort. Yet it must be acknowledged as well that 
he has his happy moments, and that when these occur he, more 
convincingly than many another, impresses us with his vitality 
and spontaneity. It is for this reason that he has composed, 
before all, for the stage, and his lyric dramas De Dwergen, 1 The- 
roigne de MSricout, Een Winternachtsdroon, 2 Reinart de Vos (1909), 
undeniably make up the most characteristic part of his output. 
Humor, the picturesque, color lavishly spread, are outstanding 
features of his music, and witness to those racial qualities which 
are common to him and to the land of Til Uylenspiegel, Jordaens 
and Teniers. 

We must still mention, among the Flemish composers of the 
present day, M. Louis Mortelmans (b. 1868), who is, without 
contradiction, one of the most sympathetic among the composers 
of second rank by reason of his good taste, his distinction, and 
his noble sincerity. There are melodies of his, notably those 
which he has set to verses by the great Flemish poet Guido Gezelle, 
which take rank among the best that have been produced in the 
Flemish provinces of Belgium during the past twenty or thirty 
years. 

The Flamand is a melodist by inclination. No better proof 
to the fact may be cited than the periodical publication known 
as Het Vlaamsche Lied (Flemish Song), which for twelve years 
antedating the war appeared regularly, edited by M. Arthur 
Wilford; and from whose numbers one may gain a detailed idea 
of what Flemish song was like at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In reality, the study of this repertory discloses nothing 
so very astonishing. These little compositions, to tell the truth, 
may be divided into three classes which, in themselves, are not 
so unusual. First of all, we have the folk-song in idealized form, 
conceived in the tradition of Peter Benolt 3 ; then we have the 
melody modelled after the lied of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms; 
and finally, the melody displaying modernist tendencies. And we 
hasten to add that this last type is not necessarily the best. On 
the contrary: the Flemish composer often unites in unholy wedlock 

l Les Gnomes. 

*Songe d'une nuit d'kiver. 

'This may be summed up as identical with the Volkstumliche Lied ot Germany. 
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contemporary dissonance and a heaviness and awkwardness which 
destroy all charm, and contrast in anything but a happy way 
with the frank nawetS which the songs of the first and second 
categories so often exhale. Altogether, Het Vlaamsche Lied makes 
collectively, a well-defined impression of provincialism, or of a 
localism which lags behind the general musical evolution. Yet 
the ingenuity with which the Flemish melodists employ their 
formulas and set patterns has for consequence that their sensibility 
does not appear old-fashioned, and that they are often able to 
express themselves with real emotion in a musical idiom which 
is no longer that of our own day. 



There are, in Belgium, a certain number of composers who, 
having received their musical education in Brussels, and living 
in that city, can neither be reckoned as belonging to the Flemish 
or the Walloon group. Brussels, in fact, lies at the extreme 
limit of the languages, 1 and because of the fact enjoys a species 
of esthetic "neutrality," which excludes all possibility of any 
pronounced racial purity of expression. The more immediate 
consequence of this state of affairs is a trend toward eclecticism, 
which, on occasion, is pushed to extremes; as in the case, notably, 
of M. Francois Basse, director of an important school of music 
in metropolitan Brussels. M. Basse is a very prolific composer, 
who cultivates all the forms: piano and chamber music, the song, 
cantata, lyric drama, etc. His works are well written from a 
technical point of view; yet they sin in their means, owing to a 
certain indecision as regards style and a lack of the personal 
accent which — save in exceptional cases — will prevent their be- 
coming known in a durable way. M. Henri Thiebaut and M. 
Paul La Gye (b. 1883), possess very precious gifts of assimilation, 
and progressive tendencies which lead them to adopt with enthu- 
siasm the innovations of the neo-French school. Yet they also 
have in common the defect of rarely seeming able to utilize these 
novelties in a truly homogenous fashion. In fact, in handling 
them, they employ the electicism which is quite foreign to their 
every essence, and which makes their use of them appear con- 
strained and artificial. To combine the lofty art of a d'lndy or a 
Dukas with melodic effusions a la Massenet is not exactly the 
happiest manner of forming what we know as style. And it is 

'Speaking generally, Dutch, or its various dialects, known as Flemish, are spoken 
in the septentrional portion of Belgium, and French, and its dialects, Walloon, as they 
are called, in the meridional part of the country. 
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just this, to be exact, which MM. Thiebaut and La Gye do. At 
the same time it must be admitted that with this reservation, 
their art is by no means uninteresting. Both are seekers after 
the truth and independents, who, above all else, are preoccupied 
with avoiding well-trodden paths, and seek to surprise their 
auditors with new forms and formulas as yet unheard. M. La Gye 
is the composer of numerous lyric dramas, written on the most 
varied subjects, and showing the greatest diversity of tendency. 1 
M. Thiebaut's most noteworthy composition is his monodrama 
in five acts Le Jure (The Juryman), a most curious and question- 
able application made of the old melodrama principle, a gigantic 
piece of work, in which the use of the Wagnerian leading motive 
results in a mosaic combined according to the rules of a logic 
well-nigh mathematical. 

M. Raymond Moulaert very wisely made his debut under 
the auspices of Edgar Tinel with works carefully constructed as 
regards their form, but somewhat heavy and scholastic. Yet, 
having an enlightened mind and lacking all false ambition, he 
has, in the course of the past years, singularly vivified as well as 
broadened his manner. An enthusiastic admirer of the neo-French 
school, he has progressively risen to the level of intellectual cul- 
ture without which it is impossible thoroughly to understand the 
refined and subtle art of the Schola Cantorum, and the impres- 
sionists who write in the manner of Debussy. And owing to this 
very fact, he has given up all eclecticism and, though his per- 
sonality is decidedly limited, has conquered that mastery of style 
whose absence is so often noticeable in Belgian musicians. His 
last works— a piano sonata and a number of songs, most of them 
written to poems of the Middle Ages — offer a brilliant testimonial 
of what the Belgian composer has gained in enlarging the circle 
of his intellectual and esthetic knowledge. 

Among the artists belonging to the Brussels group we might 
cite, in conclusion, the youngest of all, M. Brusselmans, a nature 
rude and instinctive, whose very interesting symphonic poem, 
Kermesse Flamande, (after Breughel) played 1913, at the Concerts 
Ysaye, show in clearest relief, how possible it is, without shock 
or contradiction, to adapt the most subtle harmonic and orchestral 
formulas of contemporary French music to the somewhat rude 
humor of the Brabanter. 2 

l Franchimont (1905); Le Chevalier maudit (1908); V Apercevance (1910); Le 
Redempteur (1916); La Victoire a" Aphrodite, Madeleine, L'Ennemi — the two scores last 
mentioned belonging to the veristic school. 

'Brussels is, at one and the same time, the capital of Belgium and the capital 
of the province of Brabant. 
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We must still consider the Walloon school, whose centre of 
gravity is the province of Liege. It was from this province that 
Guillaume Lekeu came; it is there that M. Joseph Jongen (Liege, 
1873) and M. Victor Vreuls 1 (Verviers, 1876), together with M. 
Albert Dupuis (Verviers, 1877) the most notable members of the 
group in question, were born. It is a well-known fact that the 
Liegois is musical by nature. During the Middle Ages the bish- 
opric of Liege was celebrated for its excellent choristers, and, in 
more modern times the names of Henry Du Mont, Jean-Noel 
Hamal, Gretry and Cesar Franck are there to testify to the excep- 
tional musical aptidudes of the race. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that ever since Vieuxtemps appeared, Liege has become 
the most prolific breeding-ground for violinists in the world: 
Eugene Ysaye, Cesar Thomson, Marsick, Crickboom, Zimmer 
and Chaumont — we need only recall their names. Such surround- 
ings are naturally favorable to the development of musical senti- 
ment. More: the world-wide importance acquired by the Liege 
school of violinists has extended the horizons of this small territory; 
it has prevented its citizens from confining themselves too strictly 
to their weekly round of routine; it has driven forth the young 
musicians born within its confines to seek their fortunes abroad, 
and to try to educate themselves in order to rise to the level of 
the foreign hosts with whom they intended to settle down. 

It was thus that MM. V. Vreuls and A. Dupuis sallied forth 
to perfect themselves, musically, at the Schola Cantorum in Paris, 
beneath the inspired leadership of Vincent d'Indy. 2 The contact 
thus established was one most fruitful of result, not only as regards 
those directly benefited, but with respect to Belgian music in 
general, whose ncophites were not blind to the advantages incident 
to breathing another air than that of their natal land, and who 
were glad to draw inspiration from a salutary course of discipline 
in taste and intelligence. That their racial quality has not suffered 
because of this temporary submission to the superiority of another 
nation is sufficiently proven by the example of Guillaume Lekeu, 
upon whom contact with the artistic circles of France exerted a 
marvelously refining influence. It "deprovincialized" him, so to 
speak, and did so without in any way radically changing his ethnic 
or individual character. On the contrary, it held out to him the 
promise of burgeoning forth in all the perfection of a clarified 
formal development and a unified style. 

'M. Vreuls is, at the present moment, director of the Luxemburg Conservatory. 

•M.Vreuls, himself, taught at the Schola Cantorum. As to M. Jongen, though he 
never visited the institution in question, he impenetrated himself with its traditions 
during a stay he made in Paris, after he had won his first Roman prize, in 1897. 
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Of these three main champions of the Walloon school, M.Albert 
Dupuis is most sensitive to picturesque extremes, and the changing 
play of the human psychosis as it is shown in life and on the 
stage. Hence he is preeminently a dramatic composer. His lyric 
dramas {Jean-Michel, 1904; Martille, 1905, etc.) commend them- 
selves by reason of a vivacity and zest largely due to the judicious 
use of musical elements borrowed from folk-lore. 

M. Vreuls is that Belgian musician who, at the present 
moment, best represents the traditions of Guillaume Lekeu. He 
has the latter 's warm and virile temperament, his genuine and 
infectuous lyricism, that sensibility which is at the same time 
both modern and romantic. Nevertheless, he has not his pre- 
decessors' acuteness of feeling, nor that penetrant quality of 
emotion which individualizes in such strong relief the work of 
the master of Verviers, and in a manner compels the auditor to 
admit that it bears the hallmark of genius. Yet Vreuls concen- 
trates his musical thoughts in a way which denotes uncommon 
mastery, not only as regards the use of form, but also with respect 
to that quality of synthesis which is the privilege of the strong 
alone to use. 

Whether he composes symphonic music, chamber music or 
songs, a lofty sense of discipline and irreproachable good taste in 
the invention and disposition of themes is evinced. The Schola 
Cantorum, and its tendency to favor harmonious and well-balanced 
development is, no doubt, a fundamental factor of his art; yet 
it cannot be denied that he has succeeded in impressing the forms 
he has acquired as a result of his studies with the imprint of his 
own personality. The manner in which, notably, he has treated 
Verhaeren's verses in the song collection entitled La Guirlande 
des Dames, and those of Ad. Harley in a similar cycle, La Garbe 
Ardennaise, show in an unmistakable manner with what tact and 
sureness he has been able to adapt his individual sensitiveness to 
the musical idiom he has travelled into a foreign land to learn. 

M. Jongen's music has a strong affinity with that of M. Vreuls. 
Like it, it proceeds out of the formulas of the Schola, and like it, 
it employs the same mechanism of adaptation. Yet the two men 
are very different in character. M. Jongen shows less vigor, less 
instinct than M. Vreuls; yet he also evinces greater delicacy, a 
deeper refinement. They do not really meet save when both 
stand dreaming before some landscape of their natal province; 
then both react to its influence in the same way; it is the same 
homesickness which grips them at sight of its vast blue horizons, 
whose sadness is at once so tender and so penetrating. Under all 
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other circumstances their ways lie apart, and yielding to their 
differences in temperament, they produce works which, though 
they belong to the same family, none the less contrast with each 
other most vividly. M. Jongen is fond of breadth in development; 
his vigor, which is unaffected, has none of that rudeness sometimes 
observable in the case of M. Vreuls; but shows a preference for 
ample lines far-flung and elegantly curved; his poetic insight is 
somewhat weaker, not so romantic but more impressionistic, 
perhaps; for all that impressionism has hardly affected him save 
in its secondary aspects, as in the matter of orchestral color. 
Another point of contact between M. Jongen and M. Vreuls, is 
their predilection, on the one hand, for the severest forms of 
abstract music (the sonata, trio, quartet, etc.), on the other for 
the symphonic poem naturalistic or pictorial in character. Both, 
in their common desire to avoid giving away to the temptation 
of writing for the stage 1 , offer characteristic evidence of how 
seriously these two chiefs of the Walloon school take their artistic 
mission. And the enthusiastic acceptance of this limitation by 
the Belgian public is proof positive that the ordinary esthetic 
level of the multitude has been raised. 

It is impossible for us to cite the whole long roll of the artists 
who are more or less identified with the Waloon school, and who 
honor contemporary Belgium by the care they take to write only 
compositions exempt from vulgarity, and conceived from the 
standpoint of truly lofty idealism. We should not forgive our- 
selves, however, were we not to instance, among those artists 
who have already passed away, Erasme Raway (1850-1918), who 
composed, quite some time ago, melodies of a modern trend of 
expression which attracted attention when they appeared by 
reason of their originality and distinction of utterance; and Theo 
Ysaye (d. 1918), whose symphonic poems Les Abeilles (Op. 17) 
and La Foret et L'Oiseau (Op. 18), suffused with the true Gallic 
spirit, enchant us by reason of the ingenious manner in which 
they have been written, and a delicate poetic color. We might 
also mention the venerable director of the Conservatory of Gand, 
M. Emile Mathieu (b. 1844), were it not for the fact that his 
eclectic estheticism harks back to a period too far removed from 
the present. Among the contemporaries of MM. Vreuls' and 
Jongen, M. Delure (b. 1876), is a cultivated spirit who has been 
powerfully affected by the French influence, and who expresses him- 
self preferentially in small compositions picturesque in character, 

•Notwithstanding this, M. Vreuls has composed a lyric drama, Olivier le Simple, 
and M. Jongen a ballet, S'Arka (1912). 
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limned with amiability and intelligence. M. Leon Delcroix ex- 
hibits in his chamber music qualities of elegant lightness, whose 
pleasing superficiality one accepts without objection, owing to 
the taste and discretion with which his music is informed. 

The younger generations alone remain to be considered. As 
yet they have not supplied sufficient material for appreciation 
and criticism to allow for a more precise determination of their 
general trend of development. It may be said, however, without 
fear of making a mistake, that the most gifted among these new- 
comers follow in the tracks of De Vreuls and Jongen, and pride 
themselves on a constructive art based on the exploitation of 
well-selected musical material of genuine worth. This is to say, 
their preference is for music well-defined in outline, conceived, in 
the main, in the spirit of tradition; yet enriched by reliance on 
the principal musical means offered by the present day. They 
voluntarily cultivated such forms as the piano solo sonata, the 
sonata for violin and piano or 'cello and piano, which allow them 
to give free rein to their desire for varying and broadly amplifying 
the musical ideas they wish to develop. l 

That trend or tendency known as "amorphous," whose source 
is the impressionistic art of Debussy, only half contents these 
composers. They do not accept it as a whole, but voluntarily 
have recourse to it in detail, as regards those harmonic and orches- 
tral refinements which it was the first to initiate. They do so in 
order to lend their works that pictorial aspect which appeals to 
their instinctive fondness for color. This "pictorial" side, which is 
well-developed in Belgian tradition, shows itself in high relief in 
their songs. Where a Faure or a Debussy merely evokes with 
a discreet touch the subject matter suggested by their texts, 
these young Belgian melodists naively think themselves obliged 
to stress and define with a literal exactness which recalls the 
madrigalists of the Renaissance. This constitutes a danger which 
can only be averted by a deeper knowledge of literary history, 
the only true means of forming the taste without, at the same 
time, fettering the natural impulses of instinct. 

Since the end of the war, the musical life of Belgium has 
recommenced with feverish intensity. It was to have been feared 
that consequent to the disappearance of an individuality such as 
Octave Mans, progressive tendencies, lacking the elements of 
organization, would break against the indifference of a post-war 
public, more avid for material than for esthetic pleasure. Yet 

•As for instance, the sonatas of MM. Henri Sarley and Ferdinand Quinet, and 
especially that of Paul de Maleingreau. 
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art is stronger than all else, and we may now feel sure that the 
great music-lover's work will not die with him. A band of young 
men, filled with an enthusiasm devoid of any snobbishness, and 
based on a powerful intellectual culture, has recently grouped 
itself about the pianist Emile Bos, in Brussels. Bos has set him- 
self the task of revealing to a small circle of chosen artists the most 
progressive music which is being produced at the present moment 
in all the different countries of the world. Igor Stravinsky, the 
leaders of the Post-Elgarian school in England and the Italian 
modernists on the one hand, and on the other that galaxy of 
disciples which, in France, now clusters around Eric Satie; these 
are the principal composers who figure in the repertory of this 
small band. It is not a question of admiring them blindly, still 
less of imitating them; but merely of keeping alive the thought 
that true art never retrogrades or remains stationary; that it is 
ever in the formative process, and that the only really vital tradi- 
tion is that which, while on occasion it may draw upon the past, 
above all expresses the present and devines the future. 

(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 



